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This paper presents summaries of four evaluation 
reports on Follow Through programs in Philadelphia, grades K-3. 
Section I compares the reading and mathematics achievement of 
children from 1971-1976 in the various Follow Through models. 
Included in the evaluation are the Behavior Analysis, Bank Street, 
Parent Implemented, Philadelphia Process, Educational Development 
Center, Florida Parent, and Bilingual models. Results indicate that 
the Behavior Analysis Model produced the g.reatest positive effects in 
reading and mathematics achievement. Section II of the report surv^^ys 
personnel and parent perceptions of the program and indicates that 
the majority of those surveyed considered the program effective for 
enhancing the children's personal, social, and academic development. 
Section III summarizes levels of supportive services (medical, 
dental, psychological and social) and parent involvement. The report 
indicates a decrease in the level of supportive services being 
utilized. Section IV surveys school personnel's perceptions ot the 
Follow Through Expansion Programs, indicating positive perceptions 
for the majority of staff members. Descriptions of the programs, 
sources of additional information, and descriptions of tests and 
questionnaires used for the evaluation are included in the paper. 
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DISCLAIMER 



The activity which is the subject of this report regarding 
Che original, national Follow Through Program was supported in 
whole or in part by the U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. However, the opinions ex- 
pressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position or 
policy of the U. S. Office of Education, and no official en- 
dorsement by the U. S. Office of Education should be inferred. 
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ABSTRACT 



Achievement data over the five years, 1971-1972 through 1975-1976 in 
Reading and Mathematics shows continuous improvement in Grades K-3 for the 
Total Program, but the Behavior Analysis Model has produced the greatest 
positive effect on performance. 

A survey of program personnel and parents in the original Follow Through 
prograr^'s 18 schools indicates that the majority thought the program was help- 
ing pupils' personal, social and academic development. According to teachers 
across models, the most effective subject area:-* wo.re Oral Expression (77%), 
Reading (72%), Arithmetic (69%) and Creative Activities (64%). 

Supportive services information indicates that due to declining enroll- 
ment and increased costs over the years combined with the same funding, the 
level of services has been gradually decreasing,. Fifty-one percent (51%) 
of those children referre;) for medical care received treatment, while AA% 
of those referred for dental care received treatment. Social service in- 
formation indicates that .>7% of tao;;e families in need of help received help, 
while parent involvement information Indicates that a total of 19,615 parent 
volunteer hours were donated to the program. 

A survey conducted in the Follow Through Expansion program indicates 
that the majority of principals, teachers, resource teachers, aides and 
parent scholars considered their instructional option effective in helping 
pupils' personal, social and academic development, with the exception of 
Option II ^teachers. Across the program teachers considered Reading (81%), 
Arithmetic (72%), Handwriting Skills (67%) and Oral Expression (66%) as 
the most effective subject areas. 

A Behavior Analysis/Bank Street combination. 
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SECTION I: COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF FOLLOW THROUGH MODELS IN READING 

AND MATHEMATICS FOR THE FIVE YEARS, 1971-72 THROUGH 1975-1976 

This section provides achievement information in Mathematics and 
Reading for the five years, 1971-72 through 1975-1976. The data are drawn 
from cross-sectional analyses, focusing primarily on mean score performance 
in Total Mathematics and Total Reading on city-wide tests (see appendix for 
test listing) . Total Follow Through (TFT) performance was compared with 
Total Non-Follow Through (TNF) performance; with Districts 1-6 (TD 1-6) and 
with Total City (TC) performance. Comparisons were also made between models, 
as well as year by year comparisons. 

Total Follow Through (TFT) : 

1) In both Mathematics and Reading within each grade of the K-3 span, 
TFT shows an overall pattern of improvement in the national percentile 
rank corresponding to the mean across five years. In Math in 1971-1972, 
percentiles ranged from a low of 20 (Grade 2) to a high of 40 (Grade 1); 

in 1975-1976, they ranged from a low of 45 (Grade 3) to a high of 64 
(Grade K) . In Reading in 1971-72 , percentiles ranged again from a low of 
20 (Grade 2) to a high of 48 (Grade K) ; in 1975-1976, they ranged from a 
low of 39 (Grade 3) to a high of 77 (Grade K) . Particulary noticeable 
is the improvement in performance ^ both Math and Reading in Grades 2 
and 3. 

2) For che five year period, percentiles equaled or exceeded the 
national mean in 36% of the comparisons in Math and in 41% of the 
comparisons in Reading across the program grades. 



3) Over the 5 years, mean scores exceeded those of Total NFT In 
69% of the Math comparisons and in 50% of those in Reading . 

4) Comparable percentages with respect to TD 1-6 were 33% in Math 
and 17% in Reading , while those in relation to TC were 11% and 6% in 
Math and Reading respectively. 

Individual Model Performance 

While the Total Program (TFT) shows continuous improvement in Grades 
K-3 across the five years, it is the Behavior Analysis Model (BA) which 
has produced the greatest positive effect on performance in these grades 
during this period. BA consistently ranks first among the models in 
both Math and Reading and by 1975-1976 had attained mean scores correspond- 
ing to the following national percentiles in Math across Grades K-3 
respectively: 64, 71, 62 and 63, while the corresponding percentiles in 
Reading for these grades were: 80, 75, 61 and 49. 

The Bank Street Model (BS) on the basis of its rankings (second in 
Math and third in Reading) across K-3 during this five year period, 
evidences the greatest positive effect after BA. In 1975-1976 it had 
attained the following percentiles in Mat h across K-3 respectively: 64, 63, 
57 and 37, while its percentiles for these grades in Reading were: 80, 
59, 50 and 39 respectively. (The Parent Implemented Model, (PI), found in 
one school only, could not be ranked over the five years, because it was 
not tested in 1972-1973; it had ranked high among the models recently on a y< 

The entire set of computer programs for updating the longitudinal file 
had to be revised this year. Reports combining 1975-1976 and 1976-1977 
quasi-longitudinal and longitudinal analyses will appear In the Fall of 
1977, as will pupil continuance and absence reports. 



by year basis.) 



The Philadelphia Process Model (PP) ranked second in Reading across 
the five years and across K-3, principally because of improved performance 
in 1975-1976. PP ranked fifth in Math , however, the Educational Development 
Center Model (EDC) ranked third in Math and fourth in Reading , having 
improved substantially since 1974-1975. The Florida Parent Model (FP) 
ranked fourth in Math and fifth in Reading. The Bilingual Model (BI) 
ranked last in both subject matter areas. 



SECTION II: SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND PARENT PERCEPTIONS OF THE ORIGINAL 
FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 

Follow Through principals, staff developers, teachers and 'clac-rroom 
aides in the original 18 schools, and a 10% parent sample were ^utveyed in 
the spring of 1976 to assess their perceptions of various a^spect^ of the • 
program. Questionnaires wero sent to prograFt staff, and the percentage of 
returns was 89% for principals, 78% for staff develcpers, 69% for K-3 
teachers, and 65% for K-3 aides. A sample of the questionnaires is included 
in the appendix. To obtain parent perceptions of the program, a telephone 
survey was conducted during the summer of 1976. The design called for a 
10% sample (N-578) stratified by grade within model. This telephone 
questionnaire is also includ^id in the appendix. 

Personal and Social Development of Pupils 

Across the program, at least 63% of the teachers indicated that their 
respective models were effective in helping a child think for himself, 
relate to his peers, and view school as a positive experience. The majority 
of principals and staff developers also rated their model as effective in 
these areas, while the ratings of classroom aid^s in every model were 
s.".gnificantly higher than those of teachers. Ninety to 94% of the K-3 
parents indicated that their children enjoy school, are learning to think 
for themselves and get along with their peers. 

Assessment of Curriculum 

The effectiveness of the Follow Through program in the academic areas 
was generally considered most favorably by the aides, followed in order 
by staff developers, teachers and principals. According to teachers the 
most effective areas were Oral Expression (77%), Reading (72%), Arithmetic (69%) 



and Creative Activities (64%). Parents rated Speaking Skills (92%), 
Creative Activities (92%), Writing Skills (90%), Reading and Arithmetic 
(87% respectively) as the most effective academic areas. 

Importance of Pre-School Experience 

There was agreement among te^^^chers, st^ff developers and principals 
about the value of pre-schcol experience for pupils. Responses indicated 
that 81% of the principals, 78% of the staff developers and 85% of the 
teachers considered pre-school exposure important for success in all 
Follow Through models. 

Classroom Aide Participation 

Across the program, aides indicated that, on a regular basis, 5% 
assisted in instructing the whole class, while 90% helped with small 
groups, and 67% worked with individual children. Classroom aides were 
rated effective by 81% of the principals, 86% of the staff developers, 
and 89% of the teachers. . 

Parent Involvement 

Responses from parents indicated that approximately 90% felt 
comfortable with school personnel and that their opinions were respected. 
The majority (64%) indicated that they attended school meetings, and 73% 
expressed interest in working in the schools. More than 95% felt that 
they were developing a greater interest in their child's education, and 
80% expressed a greater interest in their own education. 

School personnel were asked to rate the effectiveness of parent 
volunteers and parent scholars. Only 32% of all teachers in the program 
thought that parent volunteers were effective in the classroom. However, 
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it should be noted that 21% did not provide a rating. Staff developers and 
principals reported a higher rate of effectiveness (50% and 63%, respectively). 

Parent scholars were found to be effective by 69% of the principals, 
58% of the staff developers, and 50% of the teachers in the models where 
parent scholars are utilized, i.e. the Behavior Analysis, Florida Pp.rent, 
Parent Implemented and Philadelphia Process Models. 

Progra m Impact 

The majority of teachers (74%), staff developers (93%), principals 
(51%) and aides (94%) indicated that working in the Follow Through Program 
had clarified their ideas of what education should do for the child. 
Similarly, the majority la each group reported Increased interest in 
individualized instruction and reaching pupils' homes. A large percentage 
of the aides (85%) also indicated that they had become Interested in 
furthering their own education as a result of their involvement with 
Follow Through. 

Parents (96%), staff developers (100%), teachers (83%) and aides 
(98%) expressed an overwhelming vote of confidence when asked if they 
would like to see the Follow Through Program continued. Teachers 
endorsed the program for a variety of reasons. The majority (62%) fe]t 
the program should be continued because it benefited and motivated pupils 
and provided a good cd'*'riculum and/or individuaiized instruction. Some 
(25%) mentioned that the program had provided more personnel and materials 
in the classroom, while others (14%) felt that the program had benefited 
p£?rents and communities as much as the children it sei^ved. 



SECTION III: SUPPORTIVE SERVICES AND PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
FOLLOW THROUGH PPOGRAM 

Infcnnation regarding the level of meJical, dental^ psychological 
and social services delivered to Follow Through children, as well as the 
level of parent involvement in the 18 schools was collected on a quarterly 
basis. Recording forms developed by the local evaluation staff were 
completed by school personnel, but in many instances incomplete information 
was made available. 

The principal finding is that due to declining enrollment and increased 
costs over the years combined with the same funding, the level of supportive 
services to Follow Through children has been gradually decreasing. 

Medical Services 

Medical data indicate that approximately 4,500 children wert screened 
for medical problems, i.e. 64% of the total Follow Through population. 
Of these children, 1,254 (28%) were referred for care and 634 (51% of 
those referred) received treatment. Escort and transportation services 
diminished in comparison with previous years due to increased costs. 

Dental Services 

Available dental data indicate that 4,298 children were screened for 
dental problems, i.e. 61% of the Total Follow Through population. Of these 
children, 1,670 (39%) were referred for care and 742 children (44% of 
those referred) received treatment. Escort and transportation services 
were somewhat better provided for than for medical services. 
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Psychological Services 

Information regarding psychological services indicates that :i63 children 
(i.e. 5% of the total Follow Throug\ population) were referred to psychological 
personnel, and that 275 children (76% of those referred) received direct 
psychological services. Additional indirect services were provided through 
staff development for teachers. 

Social Services 

Social services information indicates that fewer Follow Through School 
Community Coordinators were hired on a full-time basis in 1975-1976. Home 
visits numbered 8,770 as compared with 9,396 in the previous year, and 
3,141 famil ies (87% of those in need of help) received help, as compared 
with 4,968 in 1974-1975. 

Parent Involvement .... 

Information for parent involvement, although incomplete. Indicates 
that the number of parents who helped the executive PAC at each school 
in planning parent activities amounted to 401 parents monthly across the 
total prograiTi. Nine of the 18 schools succeeded in having at least 
70% of their Follow Through parent population attend one school meeting 
or affair during the year and the number of parent volunteer hours 
totaled 19»513, although this figure represents a significant decrease 
over the 19/4-1975 year. 




SECTION IV: SCHOOL PERSONNEL'S PERCEPTIONS OF THE FOLLOW THROUGH 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 

In March, 1975, the Follow Through Program was expanded at the 
kindergarten level to 46 additional schools in all eight districts. Each 
succeeding school year, i.e. September, 1975 and 1976 the program has 
been extended to a higher grade level, and is currently operating at the • 
kindergarten, first and second grade levels. Five model opMons were 
proposed for implementation on the basis of previous evaluation findings 
regarding the original Follow Through Program in Philadelphia. Of these, 
fou. were selected by the participating schools: Option I: a local 
adaptation of the Behavior Analysis Model, Option 2: a Behavior Analysis/ 
Bank Street combination. Option 3: a Behavior Analysis/Bilingual 
combination (available but not selected by any of the participating 
schools). Option 4: a local adaptation of the Bank Street Model, and 
Option 5: a Bank Street/Bilingual combination. 

In the spring of 1976, questionnaires parallel to those completed by 
staff in the original Follow Through Program, were sent to Expansion 
Program principals, resource teachers and instructional personnel 
(kindergarten and first grade). Forty-one of 46 principals, 15 resource 
teachers, 240 classroom teachers, 220 aides and 193 parent scholars 
returned completed questionnaires. 

Educational Ideals 

In general. Expansion Program principals indicated that they were 
satisfied with the instructional option in their school. Forty-six 
percent (46%) felt that their particular option was related to cheir 
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teacher training experience, and 76% felt it was closely related to their 
beliefs about how children learn. Sixty-eight percent (68%) indicated 
that their Instructional option was effective in helping a child think 
for himself; learn to relate to his age group (80%), and view school as 
a positive experience (90%) . 

The majority of resource teachers (13/17) anH classroom -oachers (64%) 
expressed enthusiasm towards working in their particular instructional 
option, and considered it to be related to their beliefs about how 
children learn (14/17 and 62% respectively). Most also rated their 
option as effective in helping a child: think for himself (9/17 and 59% 
respectively) ; relate to his age group (10/17 and 63% respectively) ; 
and view school as a positive experience (11/17 and 63% respectively). 

As a group, aides and parent scholars expressed an even higher degree 
of enthusiasm than teachers toward working in their instructional option 
(83% and 89% respectively). Similarly, a higher percentage of aides (83%) 
and parent scholars (73%) rated their option as effective in helping a 
child think for himself; relate to his age group (79% and 76% respectively); 
and view school as a positive experience (77% and 72% respectively) . 

As sessm ent o_f Curricul um 

The majority in each group, with the exception of Option II teachers; 
considered their respective option as having an effective approach to 
Reading, Arithmetic, Handwriting and Oral Expression. Overall, the approach 
to Creative Activities was considered less effective, and with the exception 
of Option IV teachers, much lower ratings were assigned to Social Studies, 
Science and Written Expression. 
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Staff Development 

Eighty-two percent (82%) of the principals felt that the Expansion 
Program had had a positive effect on staff development at their school, 
while 37% of the teachers rated the staff development they received as 
"very effective'* and 37% rated it as "somewhat effective." The majority of 
aides (54%) also felt that the staff development they received was "very 
effective." Fifty-nine percent (59%) of the parent scholars indicated 
that they received special training in classroom instruction from once 
a week to once a month, and 76% found it to be "very effective.* 

Importance of Pre-school Experience 

As might be expected, 83% of the principals^ almost all of the resource 
teachers 'and 84% of the classroom teachers considered pre-school experience 
as either important or very important for a child's success in their 
respective options. 

Classroom Aide and Parent Participation 

In response to questions about the effectiveness of aides, parent 
scholars and parent volunteers, the majority of principals and teachers 
considered aides and parent scholars effective, but often provided no 
rating for parent volunteers, suggesting that parent volunteers may not 
be utilized universally. 

The overwhelming majority of aides and parent scholars indicated that 
they instructed small groups regularly, but more of their time was spent on 
the instruction of individual children in Options IV and V than in the 
other options. 
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Program Imp act 

After one year cf program operation, the majority of principals 
indicated that the Expansion Program had had a positive effect on achievement 
(68%); parent participation (75%); staff development (83%) and the 
motivation of instructional personnel (78%). The majority in each of the 
groups also indicated that working in the program had clarified their 
ideas of what education should do for the child, and increased their 
interest in individualized instruction as well as ^reaching the home. 

As a result of the Expansion Program, 80% of the aides and 83% of 
the parent scholars indicated that they were interested in furthering 
their education. When asked if they would like to see the program continued, 
all of the resource teachers, 78% of the classroom teachers, 9A% of the aides 
and 95% of the parent scholars answered in the affirmative. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Achievement data over 'the five years, 1971-72 through 1975-76 in Reading 
and Mathematics sshows continuous improvement in Grades K-3 for the Totn! Pro- 
gram (TFT). The Behavior Analysis Model (BA) has produced the greatest pos- 
itive effect on performance in these grades during this period. BA consistent* ] y 
ranks first among the models in both Reading and Math, while Bank Steet ranks 
second in Math and third in Reading, and Philadelphia Process ranks second 

i 

in Reading and EDC third in Math. 

A survey of program personnel and parents in the original Follow Through 
program's 18 schools indicates that most teachers, aides, staff developers 
and principals felt their respective models were helping pupils' personal, 
social and academic development. According to teachers across models, the 
most effective subject areas were Oral Expression (77%), Reading (72%), 
Arithmetic (69%) and Creative Activities (6A%) . Indications of the program's 
impact were founa in the large percentages of school personnel who reported 
increased interest in individualized instruction, reaching pupils' homes, 
and furthering their om education. All of the staff developers, 83% of the 
teachers, 98% of the classroom aides and 96% of the parents also Indicated 
that they would like to see the Follow Through program continued. 

Supportive services and parent involvement information indicate that 
due to declining enrollmt^nt and increased costs over the years combined with 
^ the same funding, the level of services has been gradually decreasing. Fifty- 

one percent (51%) of those children referred for medical care received treat- 
ment, while 44% of those referred for dental care received treatment. Al- 
though only 5% of the children in the total Follow Through population v/ere 
referred for psychological services, 76% of those referred received direct 
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services. Social Services information indicates that home visits numbered 
8,770 and that 87% of those families in need of help received help. Parent 
involvement information indicates that AOl parents across the pro^^r.-im helpctl 
their executive PACs monthly in planning parent activities, and that a 
total of 19,615 parent volunteer hours were donated to the program. 

A survey conducted with school personnel and principals in the Follow 
Through Expansion Program at the kindergarten and first grade levels indicates 
^•hat the majority of respondents considered their instructional option 
effective in helping pupils' personal, social and academic development. 
Option IT teachers, however, tended to view their option as ineffective. 
Teachers across the program considered Reading (81%), Arithmetic (72%), 
Handwriting Skills (67%) and Oral Expression (66%) as the most effective 
subject areas. When asked if they x^70uld like to see the program continued, 
all of the resource teachers, 76% of the classroom teachers, 94% of the 
aides and 95% of the o/:frenC scholars answered in the affirmative. 
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GLOSSARY 



BANK S TREET MODEL ; 

The ultimate objective of the Bank Street approach is to enable the child 
in his initial years of schooling to build a positive image of him§elf as a 
learner. The teacher introduces activities and plans events, but teaching is 
in terms of how the individual child responds with a strong emphasis on 
diagnosis and individualized follow-up. The curriculum progresses from 
child-oriented to social content within the context of relevant classroom and 
community themes. 

In Reading , a traditional basal approach is employed utilizing the Bank 
Street Series. In Math , the Singer Series is used. 

BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS MODEL ; 

Primary emphasis is given to the basic academic skills of reading, 
arithmetic and handwriting, using programmed materials and a token economy. 

In Reading , the McGraw Hill-Sullivan Series is employed, which is a 
programmed linguistic approach with a strong decoding emphasis. In Math , 
the Singer Series is used. 

BILINGUAI. MODEL: 

The program is designed for Black and Puerto Rican children, and addresses 
itself to both linguistic and cultural differences. Instruction is initiated 
in the child's dominant language, and bicultural experiences are an integral 
part of the program. 

In Philadelphia, the Lippincott Reading Series, a linguistically-oriented 
basal approach is employed at two schools. At the third school. Bank Street 
Readers are used in conjunction with SEDL materials. In Math , two schools 
utilize the School District's Activity Guide supplemented by either CEMEROL 
materials or Exploring Elementary Math. The third school uses Houghton-Mifflin 
ifi Kindergarten and Addison-Wesley in grades 1-3. 



EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CENTER (EDC) : 



The approach stresses the "open classroom," attempting to be responsive 
to the individual needs of children while simultaneously taking into account 
the particular talents and styles of individual teachers. Traditional academic- 
skills are important, but children have the chance to pursue them in more 
flexible, self -directed ways. 

In Philadelphia, the EDC schools utilize the Lippincott Series, 
Houghton-Mifflin Readers and the Bank Street Series for Reading . I n Mat h, 
Addison Wesley, SRA and the Holt Series are utilized. 

FLORIDA PARENT EDUCATION MODEL : 

The key element of the program is the training of community people in 
the combined role of parent educator and teacher aide. The parent educator 
makes periodic home visits to demonstrate to the mother learning tasks aimed 
at fostering the child's development. 

In Philadelphia, the McCraw Hill-Sullivan Reading Series is used at 
both schools in this model, although B.R.L. -Sullivan (a programmed linguistic 
approach) and the Bank Street Series are employed as supplementary materials. 
Singer Math materials are utilized in all grades at both schools. 

PARENT IMPLEMENTED MODEL ; 

Parent involvement is the keynote of this model, which is represented by 
one school. However, it should be noted that the parental component has 
been a priority area throughout the program in Philadelphia. In 1968-1969, 
the Parent Board selected the Philadelphia Process approach for the instructional 
component within this model. 

In Reading , the Scott-Foresman Series is utilized which employs a 
traditional basal approach. In Math , Addison-Wesley materials are utilized. 

PHILADELPHIA PROCESS MODEL: 

The focus of this program fs a process approach to learning, using the AAAS 
science materials as a prototype for teaching in all curriculum areas. 

In Reading , the Lippincott Series, Bank Street Readers, Sullivan McGraw-Hill 
Programmed Readers and Scott-Foresman Basal Readers are utilized, based on 



teacher discretion. In Math , the kindergarten classes employ Harcourt Brace. 
First grade utilizes "New Ways In Numbers/' second grade uses Silver Burdette, 
while the third grade employs Field Math Publications, supplemented by 
Laidlaw Bros. 

EXPANSION PROGRAM OPTIONS 

OPTION I; A local adaptation of the Behavior Analysis Model, see page 15. 

OPTION II: A Behavior Analysis/Bank Street combinav ^n, utilizing Behavior 
Analysis techniques in conjunction with b-^nk Street materials, 
see page 15. 

OPTION III; A Behavior Analysis/Bilingual combination. However, this 
option was not selected by the participating schools. 

OPTION IV: A local adaptation of the Bank Street Model, see page 15. 

OPTION V; A Bank Steet/Bilingual combination, see pap:e 15. 
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APPENDIX 

LISTING OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR THE FIVE YEAR PERIOD 
1971-1972 THROUGH 1975-1976 



Spri ng, 1972 : 

Kindergarten 
Grades 1-2 
Grnrie 3 

Spring, 1973 

Kindergarten 
Grades 1-3 

Spring, 197A 

Kindergarten 
Grades 1-3 

Winter, 1975 

Kindergarten 
Grades 1-4 

Winter, 1976 

Kindergarten 
Grades 1-^4 



Stanford Early School Achievement Test 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test 
California Achievement Test 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test 
California Achievement Test 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test 
California Achievement Test 



THIv SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHLLADKLPHIA 
Office of Researcli and Evaluation 
FoJ low Through Hvnl u:'.v Ion , April, I97f> 



FOLLp y throik;h stakk dkv !•: i awws and teac hkr qu i.st tj^njiai k e 



Please circle the number or supply the ini-orniciLlon requested lo i.uiswcr the quc\sLioii> 
below. 



1. School 



2. Follow Through Model 



Staff Developer 

Teacher 

If teacher, grade 
taught this year 



4. Circle each year in which you have 
participated in the Follow Throuj;h 
Program. 

1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 
1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 



5. How many years of teaching 
experience do you have? 

Le^js than 2 1 

2-5 2 

5-10 3 

More than 10 4 



6. What ir. the highest If^vcl of schn-.)! 
you completed? 



BA 
MA 
MA-f 



1 
2 

3 



7. Sex: 



Male 
Femai e 



1 
2 



8, Agt 



Under 30 
30-50 
Over 50 



1 
2 
3 



9. How often do you receive Staff Developn oi: t ' 
Once a week i 
Every other week 2 
Once a month 3 
Other 
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lU. In your opinion how effective is tho Staff Development I'rop,rai:'. 

Very i^lf active : 
Somewlu't cf f oc:*: i ve 2 
Not at all ot t eclxvo. j 



LJ . How rlosoly related are Follow Through model ideals to y<nir educalion and 
training experiencpK? 

12 3 4 5 



How effective is your Follow Through 
Model for helping a chi ld. , . . . . 

12. Think for himself 

.13. Learn to relate to his age group ,.,,.,. 
Vit'W school as a positive experiencs 



llg^ dfu\s the Fol low Through 

Mode ! pr ovide an e ffec tive approadi 
to the foll owing academic areas? 



l.*). Reading 

L6. Arithmetir 

17. Social Studies 

IB. Science 

l^^. Handwi i t ing Sk i I Is 

20. Written Expression 

LM . Or.i ! Kxprt^ssLon 

22. Creative .Activities 



VERY 
EFFECTIVE 

1 2 
I 2 
1 2 



VERY WELL 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Npi;_A'I_ALL 

3 A 5 
3 A 3 
3 A S 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

:\ 



POORLY 
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rie.'iso indicate tho of ft»ct iveness of the various types of classroom help 
av.ii iable to you . 

VERY NOT AX ALL 

Type of Classi-oorr Help EFFECTIVE E F VECl fvY 



f'ul 1 time aide 
y/a. Paronf volunteers 
;^S. Paront Scholars 



EFFECTIV E 

1 2 
I ? 



r Has wor king in tlu> Foll ow Through Modejl^ 

Jh. ('larlfied your ideas of what education should do for the child 

:'7. Tncr»-^ased vour interest in Individualized instruction 

.:.s, Incroascd your inlorest in reaching the home 



J 2 
1 2 
1 2 



In genera], how important do you think pro-school experience is for success 
in the Follow Through Model? 



IMPORTANT 



NOT AT ALL 
IMPORTANT 



;iO. Would you Jike to see the Follow Through Program continued? 

Yes 1 
No 2 
Don't Know 9 



Pleas*' specify the reasoits for your response to Question VK 
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FOLLOW THROUGH PARENTS' QUESTIONNAIRE 



SCHOOL GRADE 



Please let us know how you feel about the Follow Through Program 

by responding to the statements below. Simply circle the "1" on each 

line if you agree with the statement or a "2*' if you disagree. 



i 




AGREE 


DISAGREE 


l.| 






2 


2. 






2 


3. 


My child is learning to get along well with children his 


. . 1 


2 




I like the way my child is being taught: 






4. 




1 




5. 




1 


2 


U t 






2 


7. 






2 


8. 






2 . 


9. 






2 


10. 




. . 1 


2 


11. 


I am developing a greater interest in ray child's education. 1 


2 




I am developing a greater interest in my own education. 


, . 1 


2 


13. 






2 


14. 






2 


15. 






2 


16. 




. . 1 


2 




• 


YES 


NO 


17. 


The Follow Through Progran should be continued. . . . 




2 



2 9 



